A  HISTORY  OF   MEDICINE
instead of the usual knob, was carried by John Radcliffe, to whom
reference will presently be made. It was handed by him to his
successor in practice, Richard Mead, and was then passed down
to various successive physicians until it came to Matthew Baillie
(p. 246). Baillie's widow presented it to Sir Henry Halford,
President of the Royal College of Physicians, and when the new
college building in Pall Mall East was opened in 1825, Halford
deposited the cane in the college. There it remains to this day,
preserved in a glass case in the library.
An account of some of the physicians who carried the cane
is contained in a charming volume, purporting to be the remini-
scences of the relic itself. It is entitled The Gold-headed Cane, and
was first published in 1827, the work of WILLIAM MAGMICHAEL
(1784-1839), a distinguished Fellow of the college and physician
to the king. A second and enlarged edition appeared in 1828, and
a third, edited by William Munk, in 1884. The earlier editions
contain quaint illustrations. The first two bearers of the cane, Rad-
cliffe and Mead, present a striking analogy to Fothergill and
Lettsom, although they flourished during a slightly earlier
period.
JOHN RADCLIFFE (1650-1729),* who practised in Oxford, where
he had been educated, and later in London, was a physician who
owed his great success more to his natural sagacity and sound
common sense than to scholarship. Indeed, when asked where
his library was, he pointed to a corner of the room where lay a
herbal, a skeleton, and a few bottles of drugs. Yet he built up
such a large and remunerative practice that he left funds sufficient
to endow in Oxford the institutions which still bear his name,
the Radcliflfe Infirmary, the Radcliffe Observatory, and the
Radcliffe Library. He attended King William, whom he offended
by his curtness, and in her last illness Mary his queen, who
died of smallpox. It was Radcliffe who first made the remark,
since attributed to others, that " as a young practitioner he
possessed twenty remedies for every disease, and at the close of
his career he found twenty diseases for which he had not one
remedy."
To his successor, the learned and courtly RICHARD MEAD
(1673-1754), he gave the following advice : " I love you, Mead,
and I'll give you an infallible recipe for success in practice ; use
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